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THE DUTY OF DEMOCRATS, 

BY M. E. INGALLS, PRESIDENT OE THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 



What has happened since November, 1896, to warrant a re- 
versal of the judgment which the American people then pro- 
nounced at the polls ? Under what conditions have we entered on 
the present Presidential campaign, and what, in this regard, is the 
duty of patriotic citizens, independent of partisan affiliation? To 
the Democrat who voted for Palmer and Buckner, as well as to 
the Democrat who voted for McKinley, four years ago, the situa- 
tion to-day presents peculiar embarrassments. Preferring to act 
with his party, when possible, the patriotic Democrat must, never- 
theless, answer the call of duty, no matter in what direction it 
leads him. 

The second and supreme trial of the great financial issue, 
which never should have been dragged into partisan politics, will 
be made at the polls in November, 1900. This test will, I believe, 
be conclusive. What are the conditions under which it is to be 
made? 

There is in the United States at the present day unparalleled 
prosperity, in which every citizen has a right to share. If any 
citizen is prevented from sharing in that prosperity, he is the 
victim of conditions which cannot be righted by the election of 
Bryan, strongly as he may be tempted to trust in that remedy. 
Under the gold standard we have become the leading creditor 
nation, and we are financing the world. We have produced three 
great crops in succession, and we are feeding Europe. We have 
had three years of unexcelled manufacturing industry, and we 
are finding a prompt and generous market all over the world. 
The American farmer, the American laborer and the American 
business man were never as prosperous as they are to-day. It 
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is by their suffrages that this Presidential election must be de- 
cided. In what direction do their interests lie ? 

The American farmer is selling for 37| cents a bushel corn 
which it costs him 15 cents to produce. His wheat and cotton, his 
beef and pork are selling at profitable prices. He is spending his 
money in luxuries and enjoying himself. He is riding in rail- 
road trains, and, as he looks from the car windows over the 
bountiful harvests, he is taking a new view not only of his native 
land, which was never fairer or happier, but is also thinking of his 
new markets and new "possessions" across the seas. 

The laborer is to-day receiving more wages than he ever re- 
ceived before, and he is receiving them in a currency that is good 
all over the world. In many instances, undoubtedly, there must 
be a readjustment of wages, and the sporadic strikes now reported 
in various manufacturing centres point probably to the beginning 
of this readjustment. In my opinion, these and kindred difficul- 
ties will be safely and speedily settled. 

This feeling of unrest in the bosom of the laborer, if it exists, 
is a protest against conditions which, while securing him good 
wages, seem nevertheless to rob him of his fair share in the gen- 
eral prosperity. In many ways, my sympathies are with him. It 
is to him that we must look for the ballots upon which his own 
industrial security depends, and it is to him, also, for that reason, 
that the argument upon the candidates and the issues of 1900 
should be addressed. Now, can any sane man tell me how the 
laborer will help his condition, or the solution of the problems so 
vital to him, by voting to debase our standard of value and there- 
by reducing his own wages? , 

What has labor to hope from Bryan, ostensibly the friend 
of the dissatisfied, the champion of the aggrieved, and the chosen 
candidate of all the long-haired reformers in the United States? 
Does not the supreme salvation of labor depend, after all, upon 
preserving our standard of value, upon the non-partisan regula- 
tion of trusts, and upon the application to those great commercial 
aggregations, which are so peculiarly a product of this age, of a 
system of license and taxation? Is it not idle to denounce the 
trust as an evil, a menace to the national welfare? Is not the 
trust a natural and essential development of our time ? A quar- 
ter of a century ago the word "corporation" implied an inherent 
reproach in the minds of exactly those citizens who to-day regard 
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the trust, which is the incorporation of corporations, with the 
same disfavor. Yet it is to the solution of the trust problem 
that the American business man, as well as the American farmer 
and laborer, must address himself. And in the solution of that 
problem he will find the present goal of patriotism. 

The business man who does not inquire into the politics of his 
bookkeeper is asked by the supporters of Mr. Bryan to allow par- 
tisan politics to be injected into the circulating medium through 
which he carries on his business. He refused in 1896, as he will 
refuse, I believe, in 1900, to impute either Democracy or Bepub- 
lieanism to the dollar. He will say that it is not a political ques- 
tion, and that it should not be made such. Asking himself where 
he shall seek guidance in the casting of his ballot, he, like the la- 
borer and the farmer, looks out upon prosperity unprecedented. 
He sees trade following the flag all around the world, and new 
markets opening to him under new national responsibilities. He 
realizes, as a business man, that these responsibilities must be 
grappled with and adjusted on a business basis. No policy of 
evasion or retreat can commend itself to him. Yet, into the field 
of partisan discussion he finds these responsibilities dragged, like 
the dollars from his counting-room, by the politicians who seek 
his vote. And, like the farmer and the laborer, he finds his next 
national ballot invested with unique importance. 

What will be the reply of the American patriot, who is now 
asked to believe that his home and his pocket-book are staked on 
the next turn of the ballot, that a wrong decision spells ruin, 
and that he must decide issues of such moment as were never be- 
fore submitted to the American electorate ? 

He will say that the real issues are, by no means, those set up 
by the politicians; that Bryan's election — which appears to me 
impossible — would no more mean permanent ruin than McKin- 
ley's will mean a safe deliverance from all our troubles. And 
quite different from those given by politicians would be his rea- 
sons why good citizens, irrespective of party, should vote for Mc- 
Kinley in November. That it is the duty of patriots to do so I 
have no doubt. 

The safety of the American Eepublic is not menaced by a 
bogey, crowned with an imperial diadem of straw. The cry of 
imperialism is simply a pretext of the Democratic leaders to save 
themselves from the fatal blunder they made in 1896, the blunder 
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of dragging the dollar to the polls and endeavoring to degrade it. 
Imperialism is not the paramount issue, despite all efforts to 
make it so. 

Now, as in 1896, the real issue is the Silver Danger. That 
is the peril threatening this country, not the imaginary evils at- 
tendant on the acquisition of new territory, which was the in- 
evitable result of a war for which the shriekers against Imperial- 
ism were largely responsible. The only peril now threatening the 
United States is ruin and retrogression under Silver, the turning 
back of the wheels of progress and prosperity to the standards of 
China and Mexico, and the abandonment of our position as the 
greatest country in the civilized world. 

Shall we go forward or shall we turn back? That is the 
question for the voters in November. Under McKinley we go 
forward, under Bryan we turn back. 

The coming test of the Silver question at the polls must, in all 
human probability, be the final one. The will of the voters twice 
registered will not be the third time disputed. Each year that 
we preserve our present money standard gives it additional se- 
curity. The American people do not like experiments with their 
currency, their school-houses, their churches or their savings- 
banks. A reversal of the popular verdict of 1896 would mean a 
reversal of all the achievements that make up our national pros- 
perity. Bryan's election would mean that the sovereign people 
had decreed that our laborers shall be paid in silver, while our 
foreign debts must still be paid in gold. 

Convinced as I am that the financial question is the para- 
mount issue in November, 1900, as it was in November, 1896, it 
is worth while for Democrats who supported McKinley, as I did, 
four years ago, to ask what are the issues upon which our party 
could have appealed to the American people with fair prospects of 
success, and what we can contend for in future contests, after 
this economic and financial question is finally settled. To my 
mind these define themselves as reform in governmental admin- 
istration, economy in governmental expenditure, the taxation 
and regulation of oppressive trusts and combinations, and the im- 
mediate enactment of a just and honest scheme of colonial gov- 
ernment. These would have been issues upon which every patriot 
could have been honestly asked to vote. Why should we not set 
fairly about a reform in our old system of taxation, and, at the 
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same time, initiate a departure which might well result in throw- 
ing the cost of government upon those who can best afford it? 
Why should not these very trusts, which are to-day the chief 
obstacle in the way of the plain people's enjoying their share in 
the general prosperity, be controlled, and why should they not pay 
to the Federal Government a license tax which would speedily 
convert them into blessings ? If they are to-day blessings in dis- 
guise, the mask is in many instances painfully opaque. The con- 
nection between the trusts and the tariff is shamefully in evi- 
dence, yet I have little doubt that many trusts are beneficial to 
the people at large and are permanent industrial institutions. 
They are the results of the evolution of business, and, like the 
things the good wife of New England threw into the soap boiler, 
the more profuse and offensive the scum that came to the top to be 
skimmed, the better the soap always came out in the end. Into 
our national trust pot we have thrown steel rails and stockings, 
wall paper and caramels, ice and flour, matches and sugar, and 
the boiling-up is wonderful, if not altogether agreeable. The net 
product will, I believe, be good. The skimming is still in prog- 
ress. The clarified result may be reached without great difficulty, 
and proper taxation will go far toward making it useful. 

Nor could that fairest of all taxes, the income tax, fail to be a 
long step in the right direction toward lightening the burdens of 
the private citizen. It should by no means be given up, simply 
because the last law was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I mean a fair and proper income 
tax, levied upon every citizen in proportion to his income, be it 
great or be it small — not a class tax, as was the last abortion. If 
such a law cannot stand the scrutiny of the courts, then there 
should be a Constitutional amendment permitting it. 

After all, it is my opinion that the statesmanship of our land 
might well develop its ripest fruits in the solution of our colonial 
problems. Eepudiating, as I believe they will, in November, the 
false issue of imperialism, the American people have nevertheless 
been confronted, ever since the annexation of Hawaii as a Terri- 
tory, by the supremely important and far-reaching question of 
how their new possessions shall be governed. The Silver problem 
solved once for all, as it will be in November, the colonial problem 
at once becomes paramount. We must either give up Hawaii, 
Porto Eico and the Philippines, haul down our flag, and shame- 
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fully abandon the righteous fruits of our prowess by land and sea, 
or we must prepare to govern these distant additions to our coun- 
try fairly and honestly and capably. We must, at the same time, 
look to their future and our own, and remember the temptations 
to which they will be subjected, as well as those which may from 
time to time lure American statesmen, in search of votes in the 
United States Senate, to advocating the creation of alien States. 
Statehood is naturally the goal toward which the citizens of a Ter- 
ritory strive. Porto Eico and the Philippines have now, or will 
have in a brief time, as fair a title to the name and rights of 
Territories of the United States as the Hawaiian Islands have. 
When two Senators from Hawaii vote at the capital on the sugar 
tariff, the farmers of Indiana and Illinois will probably be heard 
in emphatic objection. So will the people East and West object 
when Presidential elections are decided by the voters of these far- 
off islands. It is impossible to conceive of a righteous discrimi- 
nation against the Tagals of Luzon and against the half-breeds 
of Porto Eico in favor of the yellow men of Honolulu, alike alien 
in race, and divided from our continent and from the integrity of 
our Eepublic by boundaries of the seas. Yet, when we admitted 
Hawaii as a Territory, we set a precedent in favor of Porto Eico 
and the Philippines which it is difficult to disregard. 

There lies the true danger attendant on our new acquisitions. 
That precedent must be disregarded. A perpetual, constitutional 
barrier must be erected against the Statehood of all our non- 
contiguous possessions. That supremely important problem is to 
be met and overcome, not by cowardly evasion or disgraceful re- 
treat, for the American people will tolerate no such course. We 
must institute honestly and wisely and administer economically 
an American colonial system, worthy alike of our new possessions 
and of their mother country. We are not incapable of governing 
them. We are, as a nation, incapable of nothing. 

I fully believe in the future of the American Eepublic and that 
we are wise and brave enough to bear the burdens and fulfill the 
task Providence has allotted us. Let us not falter at the 
threshold. M. E. Ingalls. 



